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minor military risks, some of which are likely to prove imaginary
on closer examination. . . .?1
In the end a Treaty was successfully negotiated, and signed in
August 1936. It was for twenty years, but capable of revision any
time after ten years, (i) Its principle was that of a close military
alliance, which was to be maintained in any revised form of the
Treaty until its final expiration. Each country was to aid the other
in the event of war, and was to give Britain all facilities, including
the imposition of martial law and an effective censorship, in the
event of any threatened international emergency. Each country
undertook not to conduct its foreign policy in any way inconsistent
with the Treaty.
(2)  Egypt recognized the vital interest to Britain of ensuring
the liberty and entire security of navigation in the Canal, and
accordingly granted Britain the right to retain troops in the Canal
Zone, to the number of 10,000 land-troops and 400 R.A.F. pilots
with the necessary ancillary services, until it should be agreed that
the Egyptian forces could themselves assume full responsibility for
the Canal.   Egypt was to build specified strategic roads, and to
improve the railways in the Canal Zone and the Western Desert.
As soon as all these works were sufficiently advanced, British
troops would be withdrawn from Cairo. The British Navy might
continue to use Alexandria for not more than eight years. Britain
would provide a military mission to the Egyptian army, which
would obtain its equipment from Britain and send its specialists
there for training.
(3)  Egyptian troops, officials, and immigrants were once again
to be admitted to the Sudan, though the Egyptian government
recognized that the primary purpose of the Condominium was the
welfare of the Sudanese, and that the Sudan government would
appoint British or Egyptian officials only if qualified Sudanese were
not available (an important recognition, for the first time, of the
growing Sudanese claim to manage their own affairs).
(4)  The Egyptian government would henceforth be responsible
for the protection of the foreign communities, and Britain under-
took to support its approaches to the capitulatory Powers to
remove the restrictions on the application of Egyptian legislation to
foreigners.  Egypt undertook not to impose on foreigners legis-
lation inconsistent with modern principles or to discriminate
1 Quoted bySuwey of International Affairs, 1936, 687 f.